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M- dear infant orphans, long before you arrive 
at an age to peruſe theſe ſheets, your unfortunate 
grandmother will be no more. Though at the age 
of ſixty-ſeven, it is not from a decay "of nature ſhe 
dies, but a diſorder not mentioned in the bills of 
mortality, J mean a broken heart, having buried 
nine children, beſides grandchildren. When I take a 
retroſpect of my life, what ſcenes of ſorrow does it 
recal to my mind! 'To look forward, what other 
proſpect does it preſent to my view, but being oblig- 
ed to an unfeeling world, inſtructing them in thoſe 
arts by which I might earn a ſcanty maintainance 
for myſelf, and you, my beloved orphans. Ought L 
then to repine at leaving you to the Father of mer- 
cy, who feeds the young ravens, and beautifully 
clothes the lilly of the valley; and who 1s the or- 
phan's ſhield and ſtay. Remember him, my deareſt 
babes, while young, and he will never leave nor for- 
ſake you if old. Should I no longer be permitted to 
guide your infant ſteps on earth, Milton ſays, mil- 
lions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth unſeen, 
both when we fleep, and when we wake; all theſe 
 ceaſeleſs praiſe his work, beheld both day and night. 
Oh! may I be amongſt that number of blefſed ſpirits, 
and be permitted to watch your infant ſlumbers by 
night, and guard you by day. 
The amiable lady at whoſe requeſt I wrote the fol- 


lowing narrative, will be my babys friend when I 
am 10 more, 


HANNAH ROBERTSON. 


— 
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Maran, 


Cas the ſad events of a life like mine 
can the many misfortunes which have been poured 
upon me afford you any entertainment? I know it 
will not; your gentle and compaſſionate heart, who 
feels for the unhappy, may cauſe you drop a tear on 
thoſe ſheets when I am no more. 

In your laſt, you requeſted me to write a narrative 
of my life ; uneducated as I have been, how can I 
attempt ſuch a taſk? —Beſides, my life has been a 
life of ſorrow, on which my mind looks back with 
pain, but your requeſt is a command to me; and I 
know you will forgive the thouſand imperfections of 
my ſtyle. When I firſt entered life, education was 
judgedof little conſequence to a female; in thoſe days 
it was thought ſufficient for a woman to acquire a 
knowledge of domeſtic economy and the uſe of her 
needle. You will ſee hereafter, Madam, that it was 
to my own natural taſte tor reading, and for the ele- 


gant arts, that I am indebted for the few accom- , 


pliſhments which I have ſince acquired. 

My father, during his life, was favoured with the 
friendſhip of the worthy family of B y, a family 
for many hundred years diſtinguiſhed for every vir- 
tue that truly dignifies the Gentleman or the Chriſ- 
tian. From them, perhaps, you have heard, that my 
tather was a ſon of Charles the Second. He was bron 
in Windſor Caſtle, towards the cloſe of the reign of 
that Prince his mother being a daughter of the D 


family; a name too noble and diſtinguiſhed to ap- 
pear in the ſame narrative with mine; but which, 
in confidence, was it required, I ſhould not object to 
reveal. 
By the King's deſire, my father was conveyed to 
Scotland, and placed under the care of one Mr. Gib- 
1 | 
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ſon, maſter of the Mint in Edinburgh, a worthy man, 
and one of the ſociety of Quakers. My father's 
name was Swan, he having received that name from 
his nurſe, who was wife to a gunner belonging to the 
Caſtle. He turned out very wild ; and, when young, 
married one Miſs Ramſay, whoſe brother was an 
eminent merchant in Borrowſtownneſs. She brought 
him twelve children, who all died in infancy. Mrs, 

Swan was a bigot in the Preſbyterian profeſſion, 
- which religion her huſband profeſſed for many years; 
but, when he became ſober and ſedate, he turned 
Quaker. His religious wife thought it no crime to 
ſquander away his fortune amongſt her own rela- 
tions, being herſelf paſt child-bearing; and, by this 
time my father was poſſeſſed of a conſiderable pro- 
perty. To prevent her from fuch practices, he ex- 
pended upwards of three thouſand pounds in build- 
ing houſes in the Gorbals (Glaſgow) and though up- 
wards of one hundred and five years fince, the date 
remains on ſundry of the houſes yet ſtanding. 

I forgot to mention, that on the death of Mr, 
Gibſon, when he divided his fortune amon gſt his 
children, my father had all along paſſed for his ne- 
phew ; though he then declared that he was no re- 
lation, but intruſted to his care by Charles the Se- 
cond, whoſe ſon he ever believed him to be. But, 
to return to my father, he loſt his wife, and it being 
natural for him to wiſh for a child of his own to in- 
herit his fortune, he paid his addreſſes to Miſs Anna 
Huntington, a lady in Zarlifle, who, from the im- 
portunity of her father aad brothers, gave her reluc- 
tant conſent, in conſideration of his fortune; for my 
father was then in his ſixty-third year, and ſhe only 
twenty-two. After their marriage they came to 
Glaſgow. My mother was then in the bloom of life, 
had a moſt agreeable face, and, in other reſpects what 
the Scots calls a fine woman, being five feet ten inches 
high. Both my father and mother were much eſteem- 
ed by the families in that kingdom. It is well known 
that moſt of the nobility in Scotland, in thoſe days, 
were friends to the Stuart family. A noble Lord 
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attached to that family, one day aſked my father, 


why the King did not make him a Duck *, as well 
as the reſt of his ſons? Becauſe, ſays he, my father 


knew I was of a ſuperior breed +, and therefore made 


a Swan of me. I have been told that the Dutcheſs 


of Hamilton, after her lord had loſt his head, would - 


permit no more than one chair to be in her room, leſt 
any man ſhould fit down in her preſence; but, when 


my father viſited her, ſhe ordered a ſecond, to do 


honour to the blood 1n his veins. 

My father had ſix children by his young wife, 
beſides myſelf. I was born the 24th of October 1724. 
A younger brother and a ſiſter, with myſelf, were all 
that remained of my father's numerous family, when 
be died ſuddenly, in the year 1730, being ſeventy- 
two years of age. 

His fortune had been much impaired by a variety 
lofles, yet he left his widow in comfortable circum- 
ſtances, and his children comfortably provided for. 


I felt my father's loſs very ſenſibly, having (like lit- 
tle Benjamin of old), been the darling of his heart, 


and the pride of his old age. My dear father's af- 


fection had rendered him equally blind to my faults, 


and my follies; this excited my vanity, by remind- 
ing me that I was the grand daughter of a King. His 


dependants were not unmindful of his fondneſs and 
Infirmities; they ſoon found that the ſureſt way to 
his favour was by addreſſing his darling child, with 


the reſpect, and almoſt the honours of royalty; ſo 


that his ſervants, tenants, and all the inferior inhabi- 
tants, never approached me without a flattering ti- 


tle; but, like many of that family, my reign was 
ſhort. 

My mother was ſoon conſoled for her loſs; ſhe had 
not reached her thirtieth year, when, about that time, 
a plan was eſtabliſhd for ſettling linen manufacto- 
ries, and bleaching-fields in Scotland. Mr. Alexander 
Chriſtie, and a ſon of Provoſt Drummond's, ſet up the 


* Duck and Duke is pronounced the ſame in the Scots. 
+ Meaning by the Mother. | 
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firſt at Ormiſton, to make the cloth and whiten it in 
the method practiſed! in Ireland. Alexander Chriſtie 
was a handſome and portly man. My mother, whoſe 
inclination, .I have already ſaid, had not fixed her firſt 
choice, would now pleaſe herſelf. Mr. Chriſtie paid 


his addreſſes to her, and before the year was well 
. out, my mother married her ſecond huſband. At 


this time I was fix years old, but already knowing I 
was the grandchild of a King, my little heart ſwelled 
with the 1dea. I refuted to call my new parent father, 
though he treated me with parental kindneſs; and I 
was too proud to join the children of a neighbouring 
ſchool, to which I was ordered to go. I retired un- 
ſeen to a cloſet, which I called my own, and laid out 
the little money I could get in paints, paper, &c. 
and thus early, and without any miſtreſs but kind na- 
ture, began to practiſe myſelf in embroidery, draw- 
ing, making flowers and other elegant works of fan- 
cy; works which ever after continued to be the 
amuſement of my leiſure hours in proſperity, and to 
which I am indebted for an unfailing reſource during 
a long and painful ſeries of adverſe fortune. After 
ſome years we left Glaſgow, and ſettled in Perth, in 
1736, near this place Mr. Chriſtie took long leaſes 
from Lord Kinnoul of a large tract of land, which 
was entirely barren and uncultivated ; as indeed at 
that time was moſt of the country around. Mr. 
Chriſtie got a grant of the Houle of Balhouſie, the 
jointure houſe of Lady Kinnoul; which, from its 
orchard and gardens, made it the moſt elegant fitua- 
tion about Perth. I was then about ten yeras of age, 
at the time Mr. Chriſtie began his improvements at 
the Tulloch; he cut canals, planted orchards, divided 
his ground in incloſures, raiſed quick thorn hedges, 
and crab trees within them, and built a neat box of a 
houſe, and offices. The quick progreſs it made from 
a wild and barren heath, to the beauties it appeared 
in, one might have imagined that it, like the palace 


of Pandimonium, had roſe by magick. We remov- 


ed to this little Paradiſe when I was about fifteen, 
and here we lived in eaſe, in afluence, and, I may juſt- 
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ly ſay, in profuſion. Sorrounded by the awful moun- 
tains and majeſtic foreſts of Perthſhire, encircled allo 
by its foaming rivers and romantic glens, my contem- 
plative mind, and I may be permitted to ſay alio, my 
luxuriant fancy, enjoyed the moſt ſublime emotions. 
The moſt elegant delight, forgive me, Madam, it 
my imagination involuntarily dwells with enthuſiaſm 
on thoſe enchanting ſcenes; where, ſeparated from 
the world, and unfettered by its follies and its form, 

we lived like the patriarchs of old, in a land of milk 
and honey, encompaſſed only by our families, our 
herds, and our hills; but, alas! our happineſs was 
not complete; even in this terreſtrial Paradiſe, like 
the innocent inhabitants of Eden, one evil ſpirit 
found means to interrupt our repoſe. My mother's 
huſband (whom I ever refuſed to call my father), 
poſſeſſing a depraved inclination, and a vulgar mind, 
felt no pleaſure but in ſcenes of diſſipation and folly. 
He frequented thoſe few towns that were within 
reach of our retirement, preferring the rude revelry 
of riot, to the ſacred filence of piloſophic ſolitude; 
often returning, like a bacchanal, to profane thoſe 
ſcenes which ſhould have been conſecrated to con- 
templation and to wiſdom. Mr. Chriſtie's intempe- 
rance interrupted the happineſs of my mother; and, 
though it alienated her affections from her huſband, 
it ſeemed to unite them to her children more ſtrong- 
ly. That maternal affection, which they were in- 
dulged with while bleft with both their parents, was 
no more. I was no longer flattered with my former 
titles. My mother had three lovely children to Mr. 
Chriſtie, which did not only engroſs her affections, 
but her time ; ſo that we became as aliens to her ; 
but it pleaſed the divine Diſpoſer of all events to de- 
prive her of them. The being deprived, not only of 
them, but of the affections of a man to whom ſhe 
had not only ſacrificed herſelf, but likewiſe her 
children's intereſt, was too much for her ſpirits to ſup- 
port. I devoted myſelf entirely to adminiſter con- 
ſolation to her, by endeavouring to diſſipate her de- 
iponding thoughts: I was the only friend to whom 
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the unboſomed her ſecret ſorrow: my young heart 
entered warmly into her intereſts, and partook of all 
her griefs. I loved my mother with ſincere affection, 
and had nearly fallen a victim to her ſuffering. My 
health daily declined, and my caſe was now confider- 
ed of more importance than hers. We conſented, with 
mutual tears, to a temporary ſeparation; and I was 
ſent, by way of relaxation, to viſit my grandfather, 
and my uncle Doctor Huntington, at Carliſle. I was 
met there by my uncle, Doctor Huntington, from 
Gainſborough. None of the ten children of my 
grandfather were married but my mother, ſe that 
it may eaſily be ſuppoſed I was a favourite in ſuch 
a family ; but the time being protracted, from vari- 
ous cauſes, it was two years before I returned. Du- 
ring that viſit, which proved one of the moſt happy 
periods of my life; I formed a friendſhip with a 
young gentleman of uncommon merit, ſon ta Doctor 

—, and, perhaps, it may appear ſtill more un- 
common to ſay, that at fo early an age, and with 


e diſengaged, though he won the utmoſt de- 


gree of my good will, and good wiſhes, he never 
gained my love. | 

Soon after my return from Carliſle, I was inform- 
ed this young gentleman was dead, and that his 
death was imputed to his attachment for me; this 
circumſtance preyed upon my mind, and that 
gloomy caſt of feature which marks the child of 
ſorrow, began, from that time, to be immoveably fix- 
ed. My return from Carliſle was in the year 1744. 
Soon after that time I became acquainted with Cap- 
tain B—, a young officer of a good family, and of 
great expectations ; but it was the elegance of his 
manners, with the charms of his mind, that van- 
quiſhed my heart. Our mutual attachment encreal- 
ed with our acquaintance; he paid his addreſſes in 
form to my parents, who promoted the connection. 
Captain B was the younger {on of a gentelman 
in the county of Durham, who poſſeſſed an eſtate of 
eight thouſand a- year; his elder brother too was in 
fo declining a ſtate, that my lover was the only ap- 
parent heir to his father's extenſive poſſeſhons, Mr. 
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B——'$ ſecond ſon died at this time; his eldeſt, who 
had led a life of folly and diſſipation, was given over 
by the phyſicians at Bath. Captain B wrote me 
this account, and added, what was that fortune to 
him, if not ſnared with the woman of his heart. I 
am not conſcious, however, that intereſt had any ſhare 
in fixing my choice, and indeed at that time the al- 
liance of nobility could ſcarcely have flattered my 
vanity. Knowing from whem I ſprung, I was not 
permitted to forget it by ſome of the friends of that 
family. Mr. Chriſtie, my mother, and I, ſpent a few 
months in Edinburgh, in the year 1744. We were in- 
vited to ſpend the day with a certain Baronet, of 
the name of M———, near Perth. After dinner he 
drank to a good huſband to me, and told me he had 
got a preſent for me ; pulling out a paper, he pre- 
ſented me with a pair of buttons, ſet with table 
ſtones, with hair under, and defired, when I looked at 
them, they might put me in mind what I was. 

At this time Captain B came to Edinburgh to 
viſit me; he informed me he would have been with 
me two days ſooner, but was obliged to go on a moſt 
diſagreeable expedition, which was to ſeize the Duke 


of Perth, and all his papers. A King's Lion Herald 


from Edinburgh was to take part of Handyfide's re- 
giment from Stirling with him. They were to march 
by three o'clock in the morning, in the molt private 
manner; but an old officer, a Frenchman, ordered 
the drums to beat to arms, by which the inhabitants 


of Stirling were alarmed. The Duke, having many 


friends there, got intillegence in time to ſecure his 
papers, and make his eſcape. The Dutcheſs, and 
Lady Mary, behaved in a moſt polite manner to the 
officers, and ordered meat and drink for the men; ſo 


ended that affair. Every thing was preparing to ee- 


lebrate my marriage with Captain B---—. He had 
been left a houſe and three hundred pounds a-year 
by his grandfather, independent of his Aae This 
houſe he intended for me; he told me that he never 
would with me to go with the regiment, as he in- 
tended to leave it as ſoon as honour would permit. 
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He ſet off from Perth with an intention to have his 
houſe put in order for me. In a few days after, there 
was an order from the War Office, ordering every offi- 
cer to join his regiment. His regiment, with others, 
was ordered to Flanders. He was compelled to march 
at the head of his ſoldiers, he fought for his country, 
and died reinforcing Ghant. 

I retired to the country, where I ſpent my time in 
the deepeſt gloom. Company was intolerable ; but 
time, that ſoftens every ſorrow, brought me to a 
ſtate of reſignation, with a full determination to figh 
no more for man; but how weak are human reſolves. 
— Frailty, thy name is woman. Thus diſappointed in 
my firſt attachment, increaſed my natural propenſity 
to gloom, and reflection, which was {till heightened 
and confirmed by the horrid ſcenes to which I was 
witneſs to, during the rebellion in the years 1745 and 
1746; yet I have ſometimes ſince thought, that to 
theſe ſcenes of horror I am indebted for a firmneſs, 
perhaps a calloſity of mind, which has ſince rendered 
me leſs vulnerable to the arrows of outrageous for- 
tune. I was in Perth during ſeveral engagements 


with an unruly mob in that neighbourhood, yet my 


mind being employed with {till more intereſting ſub- 
jects, like Charles the Twelfth when a bomb burft 


in his chamber, I could fit and liſten to the cannon 


with ftoical apathy, though it frequently happened 
that every pane of glaſs in the windows were demo- 


' liſhed in the houſe where I refided, an la ball once 


paſſed through the bed in an appartment next to 
that in which I was ſleeping. 

But the many diſmal ſcenes to which I was an eye- 
witneſs during this time, I ſhall paſs over in filence; 
they have been 'often recorded: and to your gen- 
tleneſs, Madam, which vibrates too eaſily at a tale 
of woe, why {ſhould I give unneceflary pain, my own 
ſtory of itſelf is too heavily laden. 

During the time that the Duke of Cumberland 
and his army lay in Perth, we were viſited often by 
Doctor] n, whom we had known ſome years be- 


fore. As the regiment he belonged to continued twelve 
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months in Perth. The Doctor was a ſedate ſenſible 
man, and Mrs. | n was young and gay, therefore, 


I being then only fifteen, we were fond of each o- 


ther's company. A captain in that regiment, who 
might have been my father, took it in his head to 
fancy he was in love with a giddy girl. He got 
Mrs. n on his ſide. She uſed every argument 
to perſuade me, as ſhe wanted me for a companion, 
but I was determined never to give my hand while 
my heart did not approve of the gift. I parted with 
her, with concern on both fides; ſhe accompanied 
her huſband to Flanders, where ſhe died, and left a 
ſon and daughter. The death of his wife, and the 
leaving his two infants in a foreign country, preyed 
ſo much on his ſpirits, that he appeared in the laſt 
ſtage of a conſumption, and died in a few months 


after he introduced a younger brother of his, and 


begged our civilities to him, ſhould he ever, be ſta- 
n was none of the Ado- 
nis breed, therefore I could not judge, from ſo ſhort 
an acquaintance, of his intellectual qualities, and 
bade him adieu with great indifference. 1 99 

I need not mention the ſudden retreat of the re- 
bels, or the march of the Duke's army, as they have 
been given to the public by much abler pens than 


mine. After the rebellion was over, and the differ- 


ent regiments ordered to leave the North, amongſt 
the number was Lord George Sackville's, which was 
ordered to be ſtationed at Perth, to which regiment 
Captain] n belonged. He came to viſit me, and 
informed us of his brother's death. He often repeat- 
ed his viſits; he was ſenſible and ſedate, much older 
in years than myſelf, but my diſpoſition was equally 
ſerious and ſentimental with his, being ſtill in low 
ſpirits for the death of Captain B 
a relief from his converſation, and an uncommon ſi- 
milarity of character and opinions ſoon united us 
in the bonds of a refined and platonic friendſhip ; 
which, by imperceptible gradation, ſoftened into a 
more tender attachment. The image of Captain 
B no longer haunted my imaginatien,- which 
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was now agreeably engaged in the contemplation of 
my future felicity ; for however impoſſible it might 
once have appeared, I was now fully ſenſible that 
my heart had formed not only a ſecond but as ſtrong 
an attachment. My mother would readily have 
conſented to any engagement likely to make me 
happy. She promoted our connection; and, after 
ſome months, the day was appointed for our marri- 
age. In three days I was to have been Mrs. |] I; 
but, alas! within thoſe three fatal days, the regiment 
was alſo ordered away to the ſiege of Bergenopzoom. 
Captain] n was very importunate that the cere- 
mony ſhould be performed before he left me, but 
my friends obſtinately refuſed that I ſhould become, 
as they ſaid, a wife and widow in the ſame day; we, 
however, mutually ſigned a contract; a contract, the 
breach of which, I am apt to imagine, I owe moſt 
of my misfortunes to. What is marriage, but a mu- 
tual conſent of parties? If my huſband and innocent 
children did not ſuffer on my account, I deſerve 
all I have met with, but let my ſtory be a warning 
to others. | | 
In due time, I had an account of the ſafe arrival 
of the troops, and their marching to Bergenopzoom. 
For ſome time I often heard from him, and ſoon ai- 
ter heard no more. I counted the flow hours; I 
watched the winds in vain. My brother-1n-law, 
Mr. , to whom my letters were directed, a- 
muſed me for ſome time, aſſuring me it was the fate 
of letters to be intercepted in time of war. News at 
laſt came that the ſiege was over, and that the army 
was returning; but the next poſt informed, that the 
tranſport in which Captain] 's company bad 
embarked, was wind- bound; then that it ſailed; that 
it had reached England after a tedious voyage of 
five months, during which time the whole crew had 
experienced the moſt complicated miſery, and that 
the two officers who accompanied the men were dead. 
Alas! Madam, with what horror dolI yet look back to 
that period. With anguiſh that cannat be expreſſed. 
I received the intelligence that my lover was no 
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more; I mourned for him many months, with every 
proof of a ſincere and unaffected ſorrow; a forrow 
which, as you will fee hereafter, Madam, long ſur- 
yived every ſolemn ceremonial of affliction; and you 
ſee, Madam, that twice, as I then ſuppoſed, T had 
loſt my intended huſbands by violent deaths. I was 
for ever after reſolved to lead a ſingle life with the 
beſt of mothers. 

It may be aſked why I choſe to ſet my affections: 
on the gentlemen of the army? Their profeſſion, I de- 
clare, I never liked, though they were the men I 


had the greateſt opportunity to converſe with. It 


muſt be allowed, that in ſuch a body of men there 
muſt be ſome bad characters; yet I do not know any 
ſociety of men poſſeſſed of more ſenſe, more honour, 
generoſity, or feeling. 

As I have already mentioned Mr. Chriſtie's foible, 
a tradeſman, or one of ſmall fortune, did not chooſe 
a wife from ſo extravagant a family; but though 
Mr. Chriſtie was ſo, there was few women that un- 
derſtood the ceconomy of a family better than my 
dear mother; nor was ſhe deficient in any branch of 


domeſtic employment. As elegance in ſetting out a 


table was very little underſtood in Scotland in thoſe 
days, I mean-in a middling line of life, her's might 
convey the air of extravagance, but be aſſured good 
houſewifery was the foundation of all, and her ex- 
pences ſmaller than that of thoſe who had ſcarcely 
decency to boaſt of. | 

My ſiſter, though three years younger than me, 
married {ome years before me a gentleman of the law. 
She was not ſeventeen before ſhe became a mother; 
her huſband was ten years older, and being a man 
of ſenſe and prudence, was capable to direct her in 
every department of life. She became the happy 
mother of thirteen children, whom ſhe ſuckled, and 
to whole education ſhe deyolved her life; but as no 
ſtate, or ſituation, be it ever ſo happy is permanent, 
ſhe loſt her huſband, but not till he ſaw nine of his 
children taking the road of virtue that leads to happi- 
neſs. After the death of her huſband, this worid 
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had no charms for her; ſhe ſoon languiſhed, drooped, 

and died. She left ſeven ſons and two daughters, 

who are treading in the footſteps of their parents. 
But, to return to my own ſtory. My ſtepfather's 


father was John Chriftie of Mollatan. He had five 


ſons, the handſomeſt men I ever ſaw in one family. 
They lived in great plenty, poſſeſſed of every Chriſti- 
an virtue, and beloved by all the country round. 
Where then could a youth, juſt come from the gram- 
mar-ſchool, who had every appearance of a wild diſ- 
fipate diſpoſition, be fo properly placed, as in this 
worthy family. My dear brother, I may fay, was 
at a proper time ſnatched from deſtruction, and 
bound apprentice to James Chriſtie, brother to his 
ſtepfather, who was a truly good man. There he 
learned the linen buſineſs. Mr. Thomas Chriſtie, 
the youngeſt of the family, made a fortune, I have 
been told, of forty thouſand pounds. He married 
his only child to Mr. Wakefield, merchant in Lon- 
don, but ſhe dying early in life, he left moſt of his 
fortune to charitable uſes. 

My dear brother, after the expiration of his ap- 
prenticeſhip returned to Perth. At this time I was ſo- 
litary ; my ſiſter being married and left the houſe, I 
had no companion, and as viſiting was never amongſt 
the number of my pleaſures, I felt a vacuum in my 
heart, which I wanted a ſentimental friend to fill up. 
In my beloved brother I found that friend. Our 
diſpofitions were the ſame, and all our ſentiments 


correſponded. In one thing we only differed ; he 


ſeemed pleaſed that I had loft Captain] 425 U¹ 
know it was his affection for me that he did not 
wiſh me to leave him. e e 
He had contracted a friendſhip for a Mr. Robert- 
ſon, while at ſchool, which was renewed on my bro- 
ther's return; he had loſt both his parents, and was 
his own maſter. Intimacy with my brother afforded 


him frequent introductions to our family. I know 


not why, his affections were ſoon placed on me; he 
knew my afflictions, and, perhaps, he pitied me; for 
as the poets tell, no pity melts the ſoul to love. As 


[ 8] 

for me, I remained in a ſtate of unſhaken inſenſibility 
to his addreſſes, but my friends were urgent that I 
ſhould accept his propoſals. My mother particularly 
was importunate ; thinking, perhaps, that a new and 
fortunate attachment might obliterate all remem- 
brance of the paſt. Things were in this train, when 
Mr. Robertſon's two aunts got Doctor 's lady 
to ſolicit my mother to perſuade me, either to diſ- 
card Mr. Robertſon, or marry him, as they thought 
his attachment to me prevented him from minding 
his buſineſs. I was in a bad ſtate of health, and 
thought more of my grave than a huſband. With 
reluctance, and almoſt with a foreboding mind, I was 
perſuaded to give my aſſent, feeling only one ſatiſ- 
faction, that I was making the ſacrifice to the ardent 
ſolicitations of a mother I tenderly loved. 

It was in the 1749 that the day was a third time 
fixed for my marriage. Company was invited, and 
every elegance prepared. The relations and friends 
of both fides compoſed a large company; the young 
people all around looked forward as to a jubilee. The 
day before the appointed one for my marriage, I got 
up in the morning, but found my whole nervous ſyſ- 
tem deranged; my heart was ſad and haraſſed with 
my own reflections, and ſinking under afflictions 
which I could no longer ſuppreſs, I retired to bed 
to indulge my forrow; I was ſeized with an uni- 
verſal tremor. Many may think I had an aver- 
ſion to my intended huſband—quite the reverſe—TI 
had not.—All the wealth in the mines of Peru would 
not have tempted me.—As I imagined Captain 
was no more, there was no other man that I would 
have preferred before Mr. Robertſon ; yet ftill there 
was a fecret impulſe told me I was wrong, which 
makes me agree with Mr. Pope,— _ 


What conſcience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do; 

That teach me more than hell to ſhun, 
hat more than heav'n purſue. 


Twoladiesand twogentlemen who came from Perth 
were to paſs two days with us. . The ladies came up 


—— 
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to my bed- room, the gentlemen ſtaid with the con. 
pany below: My biother received a card, requeſting 
him immediately to call on a gentleman juſt arrived 
at Perth; how great was his ſurpriſe, in the ſtranger 
to find my beloved Captain ] His letters had 
been intercepted. He had embarked on board the 
tranſport, but an unexpected accident had recalled 
him to land before the veſſel failed ; and from that 
time, a ſtrange and even romantic concurrence of 
unfortunate events, had detained him abroad. 

As you, Madam, have been ſo happy as not to ex- 
perience my fate, it is impoſſible that you can form 
a conception of my feelings, when I found that my 
lover lived. The night was ſpent in alternate parox- 
iſms of horror and deſpair, and the utmoſt exertion 
of my fortitude and philoſophy was barely ſufficient 
to fupport me through the ſucceeding ſcenes with ap- 
parent compoſure. Perhaps it may be conſidered as a 
falſe ſenſe of honour, that preſerved me unſhaken in 
the engagement I had formed with Mr. Robertſon. 

The next morning roſe, not big with the fate of 
Rome, but the fate of H. Swan. I endeavoured to 
compoſe my features for. the occaſion, and ſuffered 
myſelf to be adorned with the ornaments of a bride. 
J was led like a victim crowned with garlands to the 
altar, renouncing for ever the man I loved, and en- 
tering into the moſt ſolemn engagements to love that 
man, whom now I conſidered the fatal cauſe of fu- 
ture woe. | | 

We ſpent the two following days at my father's 
houſe ; which habitation, for many days, exhibited 
one continued ſcene of feaſting and joy. I alſo en- 
deavoured to put on the exterior of contentment, 
while my tortured ſoul was eonvulſed within me. 
On the afternoon of the third day, I was conducted 
to my huſband's houſe, and there put in poſſeſſion of 

every elegance eflential to the comforts of life. I 
had an honourable, though not an immenſe houſe, 
furniſhed in a taſte ſuperior to the uſual ſtyle of thoſe, - 
days. I remember to have been almoſt the firſt per- 
fon who poſſeſſed, at that time, and in that part of 


1 
the country, an entire tea equipage of plate, which 
I received as preſents from the relations of both fa- 


milies. Had my heart been in uniſon with the ſur- 


rounding ſcenes, I rauſt now indeed have been hap- 
py, as 1 found my hufband wile, virtuous, and fin- 
cere; and being in poſſeſſion of all the comforts 
of life. But, alas! ſorrow had preyed ſo much 
on my ſpirits, that even thoſe flattering ſcenes 
could not expel the dæmon of melancholy. I know 
not whether it encreaſed or diminiſhed my afflic- 
tion, that the regiment Captain J—-— belonged 
to, was again quartered in Perth. My huſhand's 


buſineſs made it his intereſt to be often with the of- 


ficers; many of them, with their ladies, viſited me; 


but my health and ſpirits was too bad to find plea- 


ſure in any thing. Captain J—— continued his 
friendſhip for me, and for ſome months viſited in our 


Family. When my huſband and Captain J-— were 


together, how often have I taken my heart to taſk, 
comparing it to a froward child, which if deprived 
of the bauble it cries for, throws every thing elſe a- 
way. Mr. Robertſon was two years younger than 
me, and had a fine face; Captain] ten years 
older, and not handſome. Here Dryden's obſervation 
may be applied, — | 


The cauſe of love, can never be aſſign'd, 
Its in no face, its in the lover's mind. 


Thus, Madam, did I exiſt through the firſt years 


of my married ſtate; a mourning bride, and melan- 
choly wife. I was now preparing for a little ſtran- 
ger who was likely to increaſe our family. One day 
as I fat muſing alone, Captain] unexpectedly 
appeared, and falling upon one knee, he put into my 


hand a ſplendid coral, which he begged I would pre- 
_ ſent to the young ſtranger, whom, he told me, his 


happineſs required he ſhould never behold. Captain 
left the room before I had courage to reply, 
and although fifty years has fince paſſed away, I never, 
from that period, have enjoyed the ſatisfaction of ſee- 


ing Captain fince. I have been informed he 
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ſold out of the army, ſent to France for his niece, 
took up houſe in the town of D , and, if alive, 
is ſtill ſingle. If my friend, for I dare no longer call 
him my lover, be yet on earth, may he have regain- 
ed that peace which I have fo long outlived ; or in 
heaven, may he enjoy there the reward of his conſtan- 
cy, and of his virtues, 

With reſpect, however, to what the world calls 
proſperity, you ſee me, Madam, baſking in the 
brighteſt ſunſhine of my days. Every ſucceeding year 
added to our family and to our comfort. As I ever 
viewed the duties of a wife and mother in a ſacred 
light, I nurſed the infants, and preſided over the edu- 
cation of my eldeſt daughter and ſon. My children, 
indeed, were my delight. 'The ſhort intervals of 
leiſure which my duties allowed, were chiefly de- 
voted to thoſe favoured arts which I ever cultivat- 


ed with delight. I ſtudied nature with a view to | 


imitate. her moſt elegant productions. A new creation 
roſe beneath my hands.—I formed flowers of art, 
I painted, and I embroidered. So, like Penelope of 
old, I charmed away, with works of fancy, the tedi- 
ous hours during the abſence of my lord. \ 
As for Mr. Robertſon, if he had not before marriage 
ſucceeded in fixing my affections, at leaſt his unre- 
mitting attention afterwards, excited my warm- 
eſt gratitude ; 'and the conſiſtency of his conduct 
could not fail of fixing both my love and eſteem; 
and my endeavours to make him happy, contrt; 
buted, in a great meaſure, towards rendering me 
ſo likewiſe. My ſolicitudes and cares became 
transferred from myſelf to other objects; preſent 
comforts alſo ſoftened the rigours of my former fate, 
and I began to contemplate our futyre proſpects 
with hope and confidence. But, alad! I was de- 
luded like an unſkilful mariner, wha uts his truſt 
in the ſmooth but deceitful ſurface of the inconſtant 
deep. In the mutability of life, as in the wiciſſitudes 
of the ocean, who can tell what the morrow may 
bring forth. Let thoſe who have'gained the giddy 
heights of proſperity, remember that a precipice is 
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near, and learn, from my fatal experience, to trem- 
ble at the gulf that yawns below. 


With reſpect to myſelf, Madam, when I leaſt an- 


ticipated misfortune, behold me plunged into a ſea 
of trouble; and, from henceforth, you will ſee me 


a wretched wanderer through a vale of tears. 
Sickneſs now began to viſit us in the moſt hideous 
form; our eldeſt, indeed, our only ſon, was ſeized 
with a dreadful and mortal diſeaſe. The loſs of that 
darling child preyed much on us both ; and, to add 


to our afflictions, our eldeſt daughter was ſeized with 


the ſame fever the night he was conſigned to the 
grave, and for ſome weeks her life was deſpaired of. 
My huſband caught the infection, and was for 
months in a ſtate of inſenſibility. I was nurſing a 


very young infant; my bodily ſtrength was rapidly 


declining, and, by EOS I was ſinking into the 
grave. * 
By this time my huſband was recovering. One 
day as I was fitting with my infant in my arms, 
muſing on my late ſorrows, I was overſpread, as it 
were, with'a ſudden and preternatural horror. I 
flew to my hutband, who was fitting with a book 


in the garden, and, throwing myſelf into his arms, 


I exclaimed in an agony, oh! Mr. Robertſon, I ſhall 


loſe my reaſon. Although I never did, I from that 


moment was ſo low ſpirited that life became a burden. 
For a long time my huſband who attended me with 
ſincere affection, ſeemed to fink under the weight of 
my afflictions. He ſoothed me with his care, and 
watched over my ſleeping hours; but his own health 


and ſpirits was inadequate to the burden of his miſe- 


Ty. He became incapable of all exertion; and, leav- 
ing his other concerns, devoted his time, and all his 
care was for me alone. It is an old obſervation, that 
troubles travel in a train, and oft, in life, form one 
perpetual chain; this has proved the caſe with me. 
My huſband's partner was a Mr. Brown, a couſin of 
his own; a man by no means qualified for buſineſs, 


being brought up by a grandfather and grandmo- 
ther, with ſo much tenderneſs and indulgence, that 
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even his health was injured but it. Provoft Brown 
was a worthy and honeſt man, and his grandſons 
brought up in the practice of every religious and 
moral duty. Mr. Brown was the triend of every 
man, and 1magined every man his friend. The 
houſe had long gone under the firm of Brown, Ro- 
bertſon, and Company, as Provoſt Brown, and a 
ſon-in-law of that name, had long carried on the 
buſineſs. I know not accurately, for I was incapa- 
ble of knowing the various complications of all thoſe 
dliſaſtrous events which precipitated us into ruin. A 
bankruptcy enſued, with all its attendant train of 
horrors; and the faliure of a capital houſe, at the 
ſame time, with which ours was connected, involved 
my unfortunate huſband in the ſame melancholy 
fate. Thus began the ſad ſeries of our future ſor- 
rows, in the year 1756. Good Mr. Brown was of 
too delicate a conſtitution, to ſtruggle with adverſe 
fate, and he died a few months after, 


O poverty! thou curſt unhappy ſtate, 

Which no man envy, but which all men hate, 
How thou debaſes thoſe thou do poſſeſs, 

The wile, the virtuous, and the generous. 

Thy breath, infectious, at a tradeſman's door, 

If thou but knock, his credit is no more. 


I do really believe, Madam, that it was the ſud- 
den ſhock of this unexpected misfortune, that firſt 
rouſed me from the lethargy into which I had fallen. 
I gradually recovered, and by Mr. Chriſtie's means, 
my huſband was put into the diſtillery bufineſs, 
which, with better health, he might eafily have 
conducted; but his ipirits were too much broken to 
enter into new cares. The undertaking did not 
ſucceed, and he was thrown into priſon for an old 
debt. It was now my turn to comfort the afflicted; 
T ſhared in all his ſorrows; I watched by his fide ; 
and nothing ſhould have ſeparated me from my kind 
huſband, though condemned to the diſmal ſolitude 
of a dark jail, but the hopes of releaſing him by my 
induſtry. In a newſpaper which I had taken to a- 
mule my huſband in his confinement, I ſaw an ad- 
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in the neateſt manner. In ſhort, I laid before him, 


1 

vertiſement for a proper perſon to conduct a new ta- 
vern which was building by the Free Maſons, in A- 
berdeen. I ſhowed it to my huſband, and begged 
his permiſſion to undertake it; but he wiſely foreſaw 


how entirely I was unqualified for ſuch a laborious 


office, accuſtomed, as I had been, to all the conveni- 
encies, and, I may add, the elegancies vf life; and, 
in truth, a lady of quality might have been confi- 
dered as well qualified as myſelf to become the miſ- 
ſtreſs of an inn. Indeed, my dear mother had in- 
ſtructeq me in every branch of domeſtic ceconomy, 
rat I could be at. no lofs to ſet off entertainments 


that I could not be happy in the place I then was, 
as my feelings was ſo hurt by the ſupercilious be- 


haviour of thoſe whoſe ſouls I knew to be as mean 


as their origin. I at laſt extorted his reluctant con- 
ſent. i hired a veſſel to carry my ſervants and fur- 


niture to Aberdeen, for his creditors took none of it 


from us; and I was ſupplied with more by my re- 
lations ; and, taking leave of the forlorn priſon, I ſet 


out with my children and my brother, who con- 


ducted us northward, in 1702. 

The difficulties which crowded round me, inſpired 
me with courage. At firſt, I ſucceeded in this new 
undertaking, for my houſe was much frequented ; 
and I had it ſoon in my power to diſcharge many of 
my huſhand's debts, and to releaſe him from confine- 
ment, which more than compenſated forevery toil, and 
every care. He joined me at Aberdeen, where we 
once more enjoyed a gleam of tranquillity. Though 
fallen to riſe no more to our former rank in life, I 
yet enjoyed ſome comfort in my humble ſtation. It 
is one of the advantages of adverſity, that it renders 
the mind ſuſceptible to the afflictions of others. I at 
leaſt enjoyed the luxury of doing ſome good, if I poſ- 
ſeſſed not wealth to clothe the naked, I yet allowed 
myſelf the pleaſure of feeding the hungry, for no- 
body went empty away from my door; and to ma- 
ny a dependant heir have I adminiſtered his daily 
bread, who at this time is 8 only in the will 
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to requite me. How deceitful are human proſpects!” 
A gentleman, from Norway, who lodged in our 
Houſe, unhappily falling aſleep as he was reading in 
bed, the curtains took fire, and: the flames commu- 


nicating with the other parts of the furniture and 


building, a great part of which was conſumed and. 
deſtroyed. The unhappy ſtranger fell a facri- 
fice to his own. imprudence, with all that belonged 
to him. We were obliged to bear the expence of his 
funeral; this was, however, but a very trifling 
addition to the weight of our other loſſes, occaſioned 
by this calamity, which was foon after ſucceeded by 
another of the fame kind. In the neighbourhood, 


our houſe joined the priſon. Two priſoners, who 


expected to ſuffer death, ſet the priſon on fire the 


night before their trial, in hopes to make their eſcape. 


The wind was very high, ſo that our houſe was like- 
ly to ſuffer. We were full of company, who all left 
it on the firſt approach of danger. Wine, victuals, 
linens, &c. were carried off, the beds pulled down, 
and every thing rendered a mals of confuſion. Soon 


after, being the 14th of November, I went to bed 


with my infant in my arms, and next morning was 
awakened by a ſervant, informing me that my furni- 


ture was ſeized and carried to the Maſon's Hall, 


and locked up. My debt to them was eighteen. 
pounds, not due till the latter end of December. How 
far this was brotherly love, to one of their brother 


maſons, I will leave to any feeling member of that 
ſociety to decide. I now had no place of reſidence, 


and was obliged with my five children to turn out: 
into the world, I had not got many miles from 
Aberdeen, till a fale of my furniture was called, but 
none went to it but thoſe of the lower kind, ſo that 
beds that coſt from twenty to thirty pounds, were 
fold for five. I ſhall, in this public manner, return 
my moſt grateful thanks to the quality and gentry 
of the county and city of Aberdeen, for the many 
unmerited favours I received from them, which I ſhall 
ever retain a grateful ſenſe of. Nor is it any reflection 
on the order of maſonry that a ſmall number ſhould. 
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diveſt themſelves ſo much of humanity, as ruin a 
helpleſs woman, who had no one to befriend her. 
T returned to Perth, but, alas! how fallen. I attempt- 
ed to do ſomething for my family; ſirſt, by teaching 
a ſchool, for which charge, however, the diſtreſs of my 


mind finally diſqualified me. Behold, Madam, the 


grandchild of a King reduced to the painful neceſſi- 
ty of relying for her ſupport on that claſs with which 


fhe was formerly too proud to aſſociate with. 


The ſchool failing, I attempted to ſell a few mil- 
linery articles, and in this fituation, I became the in- 
ſtrument of real good to my ſex. An infamous at- 
torney, who was the ſcourge of the poor and indi- 
gent, though I was a married woman, caſt me into 
priſon for a ſmall debt. My huſband and myſelf were 
fitting peaceably, at our frugal ſupper, when the 
ruffians rudely entered and ſeized me. I had then an 
infant which I could not leave, ſo taking the infant 
in my, arms with a kind of deſperate reſolution which 
misfortunes inſpire, I boldly promiſed to follow 
them. They led me into a damp and diſmal room, 
but I cannot ſay it was not inhabitated, for the place 
was occupied in every part with innumerable rats, 
the only creature that chills me with horror. Some 
clean ſtraw was ftrewed over the floor to keep the 
wet from my feet, but by chief apprehenſion was on 
account of my innocent child, that I nouriſhed, leſt 
he ſhould ſuffer from the noiſome vapours that ſued 
from the walls. 

In this ſituation, I wrote my caſe to Mr. | 
Advocate; the Lords of Seſſion were aſſembled, and 
awarded me fifty pounds as ſome compenſation for the 
injury I had ſuſtained. They ſentenced Mr. G , the 
attorney, to infamy. Releaſed from confinement, E 
continued my little buſineſs, oppreſſed with many a 
domeſtic care and foreboding apprehenſion; amongſt 
which it was none of the leaſt, that my eldeſt daugh- 
ter, my majeſtic Anne, was now riſing as a beauty 
into fame. It is not without tears, Madam, that I yet 
recal her lovely image, at that time the emblem of 
innocence and every youthful charm; It was a gene- 
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ral obſervation, that in my 4 features m ight be 
traced thoſe of our unfortunate family; for ſhe was 
the living image of Mary Queen of Scots, equally. 
diſtinguiſhed for her beauty, and, as you will ſee, 
hereatter, Madam, for her misfortunes. 

In ſuch circumſtances, it was only with ſorrow that 
I could contemplate that beaming beauty which in 
our original ſphere, might have nobly diſtinguiſhed 
her. She was ſenſible, good tempered, and complete 
miſtreſs of all the fine arts. My youngeſt daughter, 
who was called Benjaminia, was leſs beautiful; but 
her gentle unoffending nature proved the conſolation 
of my deſponding heart. We had allo two little 
ſons, who divided our attention and our love. Thus, 
Madam, you ſee me oppreſſed with many cares, but 
the winds are tempered to the {horn lamb. Through 
every ſcene of ſorrow I had found an unfailing re- 
ſource in my brother's kindneſs, He reſided near 
Perth. It was his kindneſs that conſoled me, and 
his counſel that directed me. 
Some advantage, however, accompanies adverſity; 
if it ſcatters our aſſociates, it diſtinguiſhes our friends. 
The ſuperſtitious contempt that I experienced from 
many who were once my inferiors, rendered my ſen- 
ſibility more acute to the inſtances of gratitude from 
_ thoſe, who, like the widow in the goſpel, had only their 
mite to give. The following circumſtances I never 


ſhould have mentioned, was it not to wipe off an 


aſperſion on the memory of a gentleman in this neigh- . 
bourhood. It has been often ſaid, he never minded 
his friends longer than they could adminiſter either 
to his pleaſure, or profit. That he never ſaid a fooliſh 

thing, nor ever did a prudent. This gentleman I had 
. ſerved in my proſperity, when he ſtood in great need 
of aſſiſtance, he being turned out by his ſon's mo- 
ther-in-law, Mrs. S t of B By my huſ- 
band's conſent, I received him into our houſe, with a 
ſervant and two horſes, and my huſband lent him 
money on many occaſions. He ſtaid ſome months 
with us. I applied to his brother, Sir G St, 
of G——Ily, but could not prevail. Upon his hearing 


E 
of my huſband's misfortunes, he wrote and informed 
me, that he did not heſitate ſelling his watch, and 


other trinkets, to ſend me ten pounds. I did not 


conſider it as a debt due me, but as money given 
me cut of charity, which at that time hurt my pride, 
and the method he took to raiſe it, ſenſibly affected 
my feelings. 

I now printed the Lady's School of Arts, which, at 
the requeſt of ſome female friends of diſtinction, I 
compoled at Aberdeen, and I went over to Edin- 
burgh to inſpect the Preſs. Here my eldeſt daughter, 
whom I ſeldom left, became acquainted with Dr. 
Wilſon, nephew to a phylician of that name, a 
diſtinguiſhed character. He had travelled through 
Europe and Aſia, and, in a viſit to China, had been, 
by a variety of ſtrange accidents, introduced to the 
Empreſs, whom he cured of a dangerous diſeaſe. 
Young Dr. Wilſon was to be heir to his uncle, who, 
by this time, poſſeſſed a large fortune. He had ta- 
ken him at nine months old, and intended him to 
{ucceed him in China. I appeal to you, Madam, as to 
a fond mother, whether I had not every apparent 
reaſon to rejoice in ſuch a connection for my child. 

I conſulted Mr. Robertſon, whom I had left at 
Perth. He returned me for anſwer, as the young 
gentleman was quite a ſtranger to him, he left me to 
act as my own prudence directed. In regard to this 
much beloved child. She had long refuſed liſtening 
to his addreſſes, and ordered the maid to deny her 


being at home. This violent impetuous youth often 


declared he would put an end to his exiſtence, if ſhe 
would not marry him. 

My dear girl often ſaid, ſhe would rather ſuffer 
poverty with her poor mother, than leave her in diſ- 
treſs, and marry any man. 1 was importuned b 
many to perſuade her to become Mrs. Wilſon, which, 
after ſome time ſhe did. His uncle, Dr. Wilſon. 
although diſappointed of his views of placing him a- 


broad; ſettled him in partnerſhip with a phyſician 


near Edinburgh. We ſee here, indeed, dimly as 


— a glaſs, and my e misfortunes, 
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Or rather the Various asp turns of my evil 


fortune, has at leaſt taught me one act of wiſdom. It 


zs that of joining only in the Laceædmonian prayer. 
Give us, O Lord, the things that is good for us, al- 


though we aſk them not, and remove from us thoſe 
that are evil, although we were to atk them. So in- 
competent are we to foreſee or to judge of the future. 
Our daughter, the chief object of our care, being ſet- 
tled to our ſatisfaction; Mr. Robertſon naturally 
wiſhed to partake of the happineſs of his child. 'The 
time was fixed for him to join our circle, and I may 
truly ſay I anticipated the day with delight. If I ne- 
ver loved my huſband with enthuſiaſm, yet his ten- 
derneſs, his attachment, and his afflictions, had long 
united my heart to his, in the enn indiffdluble bonds, 
not only of intereſt, but of ſympathy and affection: 
having been in ſome degree the cauſe, although 
the innocent cauſe of his misfortunes. I enjoyed the 


flattering hopes, that by this new alliance I might 


Have proved the means of re-eſtabliſhing his comfort, 
and improving his ſhattered fortune. My ſon-in-law 


was not poſſeſſed of preſent riches, but he had great, 
even extravagant expectations, and my active imagi- 


nation formed him at once benevolent and generous. 
I bebeld one infant provided for, and ourſelves raiſ- 
ed by his kindneſs from obſcurity. Soothed by 
thoſe dreams of future delights, I could not help con- 
traſting the pleaſure of our next meeting, with the 
gloom in which I had parted with my huſband. The 
day on which we expected him appeared, the morn- 
ing roſe with brightneſs, and my ſad ſoul emerging 
from its uſual weight of ſorrow, began to feel 


- the reviving influence of returning hope. But, alas ! 


Madam, the day that I io fondly anticipated paſſed 


over without Joy. No Mr. Robertſon appeared ; the 


night was ſpent in anxiety, but the next morning a 


meſſenger was announced from Perth. It was indeed 


a meſſenger, but not of joy. It was a meſſenger of woe 


unutterable. A meſſenger informing me that my 
: huſband was no more. Is there on earth another be- 


ing who has been thus overwhelmed ? You may con- 


ceive, my deſpair, but to thoſe, Madam, who have 
never paſt through ſcuh a ſcene of horror, all words 
are vain. I will not do myſelf the injuſtice to attempt 
a deſcription of feelings that human language can- 
not deſcribe. It was winter, and Mr. Robertſon 
had undertaken the journey on foot; but, like the 
traveller deſcribed by Thomſon, the darkneſs had 
unexpectedly overtaken him. He loſt his way in the 
trackleſs waſte of a wide common. The winds blew, 
the fleet deſcended, and the next morning my 
dear huſband was found among the drifted ſnow, 
a ſtiff, and lifeleſs corpſe. Madam, I alſo was reduced- 
toaſtate of ſtupor, nearly as inanimate as that of death; 
and, after many hours, had not a friendly flood of 
tears come to my relief, I ſhould moſt certainly have 
loſt my ſenſes. Mr. Robertſon's death, in 1771, that 
awful period of affliction, What could I do to provide 
bread for my four children? I advertiſed my talents. 

The {kill J had acquired in my favourite arts might 
now, I thought, be rendered ſerviceable to my fa- 
mily. The Dutcheſs of G. read the adver- 
tiſement, and with the conſent of her lord, ſent for 
me to their caſtle. Here I paſſed four months, and 
could there have wiſhed to ſpend my life in peace; 
but the fate of my children was nigh my heart, and 
called me again to Edinburgh. My brother, too, 
expected to meet me there, as he annually ſpent 
ſome weeks about that time in the capital. I had 
often experienced his friendſhip, and never round 
him wanting. 

I had only been in Edinburgh a few days. Inſtead, 
however, of my beloved brother, a letter from my mo- 
ther informed me that my brother was no more, he 
having expired in an apoplectic fit. The ſhock was too 
much for me, and rendered me incapable of going 
next day, but the day following I ſet out for Perth, 
in order to pay the laſt reſpects to his- memory. 
On entering the town, I met the hearſe which had 
carried to the grave the beſt of huſbands, the beſt 
of fathers, and the beſt of friends. My cup of afflic- 
tion ſeemed filled to the brim. Till now, I could 
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confide, ſhouid their mother alto dic that my bro, 


ther would become a father to my little ones. 


I now returned to Edinburgh, practiſing and teach 
ing the various arts I underſtood. Sometime after, 
Dr. Wilſon, the uncle of my ſon-in-law, died; he 
divided his fortune in a variety of legacies, ſo that 
his nephew inherited but a ſmall part to what he 
expected; yet ſtill he might be cenſidered as a rich 
man. Notwithſtanding, Madam, that every ſource 
of happineſs failed ſo far as reſnected myſelf, yet 
as far as it may be conſidered that we live again in 
our children, I had-now#every thing to hope, as re- 
ſpected, at leaſt, the flattering proſpects of my eldeſt 


daughter, poſſeſſed of every perional grace, and of 


every elegant accompliſhment. I cannot think of 
her dear- image without enthuſiaſm, for art and na- 
ture had poured upon my Anna their choiceſt gifts; 
ſhe was accompliſhed as ſhe was fair, and ſhe was 


the faireſt of thouſands. Now, Madam, behold this 


idol of my heart, brought forth like a gem from ob- 
ſcurity, blazing in her proper ſphere; a grace to hex 


Family ; an ornament- to her ſex. Where is the mo- 
ther, Madam, who could behold with inſenſibility 
ſuch a child, then worthy of my tendereſt affection? 
But, alas! how viſionary are our expectations, how 


great the deceitfulneſs of riches? Like medicinal poi- 


ſons, which according to the practitioners, are either 


beneficial or fatal to man. So is the application, and 


by no means the mere poſſeſſion of riches, which 


conſtitutes their intrinſic value to thoſe on whom they 
are beſtowed. - Unfortunately Dr. Wilſon, whom 
I will no longer ſpeak of as my ſon, was not bleſſed 


with a mind capable of ſuch a diſtinAion: He had 


ever poſſeſſed a taite for diſſipation; and, being now 
poſſeſſed allo of the means, behold him plunging at 


once 1nto the tide of faſhiop and of folly. He became 


daily. more inſenſible to her charms ; and, as ſhe had 
born him no children, which his vicious way of life 
prevented, he now began to treat her with a mor- 
tifying contempt. To regain his loſt affections, ſhe 

was induced to flatter his follies; and, thus by Sra⸗ 
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dual and inſenſible degrees, became herſelf; drawn 
into à vortex of diſſipation. So dangerous it is to 
countenance evil, even with a view to future good. 
As to Dr. Willon, he might truly be ſaid, like 
the inhabitants of Circe's Hland, to have been con- 
verted into a monſter by vice. His habitation was 
a houſe of riot, into which, like the unclean ſpirit 
in the parable, he introduced unclean ſpirits, even 
worſe than himſelf, In a fit of intemperance and 
frenzy, he even oflec dato reſign his wife to one of 
his companions. Wes Madam, could be attached 
to ſuch a huſband? Femsan abhorrence of vice in 
the abſtract, my danger was infenſibly led to ab- 
| Hor her huſband-alfay: with-whioſe | image it was ſo in- 
timately connected. She was. introduced to all his 
lewd companions | 
There was a — mh came to Edinburgh 
to be graduate. He appeared to be a contraſt to 
Wilſon, in his addreſs and appearance. He was ſober, 
and ſedate ; : and his whole deportment had more 
the air of an old phyſician, than a young man; and 
the younger elaſs ſeemed awed in his preſence. This 
Dr. B „I myſelf introduced to Mr. Wilſon. After 
the portrait I have drawn, could I have placed a bet- 
ter model before his eyes. Alas! how little are we 
poor mortals capable of judging of others, or even 
knowing ourſelves. It is God alone that knows the 
heart, and to him I can appeal, as he alone knew my 
motive for ſo acting. It was with pleaſure I ſaw the 
friendſhip that ſeemed to ſubſiſt betwixt Mr. Wilſon 
and Mr. B. Mr. Wilſon ſeemed to neglect 
many of his former companions, and to court the 
company of Dr. B. „and Dr. H , a friend 
of his. Mr. Wilſon's paſlions, of every kind, knew 
no bounds. In his fits of intoxication, he has ta- 
ken his lovely wife and placed her on Dr. B=—&s 
knee, and inſiſted on his ſwearing to make her a 
good huſband, as he knew he ſhould not live a twelve- 
month. 
Now Dr. B-—, to whom he wa ſo often offered 
her 1 eln availing himſelf of her unhappy 
D 2 
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fituation, exerted every means to obtain her ffee- 
tions. Dr. Wilſon having almoſt ruined his fortune 
by a courſe of boundleſs extravagance, was now de- 
termined to ſettle in South Carolina, with the ſmall 
portion that remained. Alas! Madam, think with 
what horror and anguiſh both I and my daughter 
looked forward to her unhappy ſituation, conveyed 
as it were, to diſtant worlds, without a mother, and 
without a female friend, there being no woman paſ- 
ſenger but herſelf, and her huſband &ernally drunk. 
She left me on Saturday forenoon, to go to Leith, to 
wait the failing of the ſhip. I parted with her with 


an aching heart, W's. to dine with her next 
called 


day. Accordingly, * and Dr. H 
on me to go along with them, but I was too bad to 
leave my room, and begged they would get Mr. 
Wilſon and her to come up with them in the even- 
ing, which they promiſed to do. Here let me pauſe; 
and think this horrid action was not premeditated by 
any concerned; but, like Judas of old, the devil en- 


tered into him at once. Mrs. Wilſon had undreſſed 
herſelf, and was in a bed-gown and petticoat. Her 


huſband laying dead drunk, they were informed the 


ſhip was juſt going to ſail. She had but a few yards 


to go to beg the Captain to ſend the men to get Mr. 
Wilſon aboard, when ſhe was put into a coach and 
it drove off. She had not a ſecond ſhift, or a gown to 
put on, nor Dr. B-—, a rag but what was on his 
back. Had not my evil genius prevented my going 
down, this had not happened, had it been intended; 
was I to have been an eye witneſs, ſure ſhe could 
not be ſuch a paracide as murder her wretched mo- 
ther. Mr. Wilſon ſoon after awaked, and aſking 
'for his wife, no one could inform him where ſhe 
was. He came directly to my houſe, believing the 
gentlemen and ſhe had come to take leave of me. 
J informed him I had not ſeen any of them. He be- 


-haved like a man deprived of reaſon, curling him- 
ſelf and all mankind. 


In this manner the night was ſpent, and receiv- 


ing intimation that they had taken the Carliſle 
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road, by the advice of a gentleman of the law, 
Mr. Wilſon and he ſet off poſt after the fugitives. 

They had croſſed the country on leaving Carliſle, ſo 
that they were not oyertaken. In the mean time I ſuf- 
fered the ſevereſt torments, hope not even being left 
me; and each moment expecting to hear of the 
death of one party or the other. My undone loſt Anna, 

forgetful of her family, and her fame, ſuffered herſelf 
to be carried away from an inſulting tyrant by an 
inſinuating lover. 

However others might before have thought me de- 
graded, this, Madam, was the firſt time in which I 
telt myſelt really fallen. I had already ſuffered almoſt 
every variety of woe; but this I conſidered my on- 
ly—my. firſt diſgrace. No longer now, in imitation of 


my native mountains, could my head be. proudly 


raiſed above the ſtorm. On the contrary, I began to 
ſuffer what before I neyer could have conceived, the 


_— of ſhame, without a conſciouſneſs of deſerving, 


All my former affections became converted into 
— 5 and abhorrence, and with the true ſpirit of a La- 


dy Macbeth, I could have facrificed my offspring 


to my honour. For one whole year I knew no- 


thing of her fate; and ſix more before I beheld 
her again, ſinking under this diſgrace, and aſham- 


ed of appearing in the face of day. I reſolved to 
leave Edinburgh, though I had friends there, and 


was able, by my talents, to provide for my family. My 


eldeſt ſon had been taken by a friend, and apprenti- 
ced to Alderman Carr, architect in York ; but three 
children were yet with me, theſe I took, and looking 
back with a departing ſigh, like our firſt parents 
when they left Paradiſe, I bid adieu to my native 


country, the wide world lying before me, and God. 


my only guide. Attracted, however, by my ſon, we 
proceeded to York, being determined to eſtabliſh mo 
{elf near him. 

And now, Madam, permit me to draw a veil over 
many of the ſucceeding ſcenes of my life. For, over- 


ſhaded as thoſe ſcenes have been by clouds and dark- 
neſs yet they afford but a repetition of my former 
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ſufferings, varying chiefly in ſitudition and in time: 


| 
| Nor do I wiſh to torture the imagination of another, 
| by drawing or repreſenting the ghaſtly picture of 
theſe hideous forms, in which I have been viſited by 
| ſickneſs, and every ſorrow human nature ſhrinks at; 
|  _and as far as each child may be conſidered as a ſe- 
= cond ſelf, I may ſay by death, the ſucceeding ſcenes, 
although crowded with much—much for me to 
ſuffer, contain but little, Madam; that can entertain 
you to read. At York, I found employment in the 
boarding- ſchools, particularly in the line of filligree, 
which, from being long neglected, appeared like a new 
art; but the place not agreeing with me, I was 
ſeized with an aſthma. And long confined to my bed 
in a ftrange country, where I had neither a friend to 
aſſiſt or conſole me. I was obliged to ſell the few 
valuables I had about me, to procure ſieceſſaries for 


the art that ſupported us, In this emergency, a lady's 
Barcelona handkerchiet was brought for me to orna- 
ment with painted borders. I was incapable of the 
- - undertaking, but my little ſon; then ten years of age, 
took the handkerchief and painted it. The public ap- 
proved of his taſte, and other faſhionable ladies ſent us 
handkerchiefs, ſhawls, &c. to be painted. And thus, 
by nature, my youngeſt ſon, with his little hands, 
maintained us till I recovered. This darling ſon, Ma- 
dam, could draw before he could read, and before 
he could ſpeak, he enjoyed the harmony of muſic; and 


though ſhort lived fame. It was at this time I heard of 
the death of my mother, who left me the glean- 
ing of her diſſi pated fortune. Mr. Chriſtie, who died 
long before her, had left ſeven hundred pounds in the 
hands of a merchant in Perth, which my mother was 
to enjoy during her life ; and after her death, it was 
to have been divided betwixt a brother's children and 
mine, but the merchant became bankrupt, and there 
was nothing for us, It was during my ſtay at York 
that L heard of my unfortunate daughter. Seven years 
had elapſed, and I was reading the parable of the loft 
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myſelf and children, being no longer able to. praCtife 


he afterwards honoured his family by his riſing, 
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ſheep. It is my duty, ſaid I to myſelf, to go after the 
one I have loſt. I made all poſſible inquiries, and 
traced her to Dublin. She was houſe-keeper in the 
family of the Honourable Mr. W. She went to 
Dublin, believing no one knew her there; I wrote 
to her, and prefled her to come to me. My Anna 
came, but alas! how fallen in beauty as in virtue, 
No longer were her ſmiles the ſmiles of INNOCENCe. 
her becoming countenance was now no more the in- 
dex of an untainted mind, and the unſullied whiteneſs 
of her ſkin, fair emblem of unſpotted purity, was now 
concealed by a vile compoſition prepared to obſcure her 
native charms. Hardly a veſtige of her former ſelf re- 
mained. She had been abliged to ſtain her ſkin with 
walnut juice; many families who objected to her beau- 
ty, had refuled to employ her, by which ſhe was in 
want of bread. How jut! is Mrs. Rowe's obſervation 
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Under how hard a fate is woman born, 

Prais'd to their ruin, or reduc'd to ſcorn ; 

If they want beauty, they of love deſpair, 
And are base u, like frontier towns, if fair. 


Had my Anna been plain, or eren deformed, hep 
ſoul might have retained jts native purity. Woman, 
like the ſenſitive plant, ought to ſhrink at the touch 
of a deſigning man. Would women always bear in 
mind the advice of Dr. Young, who glyes his opinion 
of man in theſe words 


When kind, moſt cruel; when oblig'd the moſt, 
The leſs obliging, and by favours loſt ; 

Cruel by nature, they for kindneſs bate, 

And ſcorn yay for thoſe ills themſelves create. 


After remaining a little time with me at York, my 
daughter went to Hull and Mancheſter, teaching and 
practiſing the elegant arts ſhe had been taught, with 
great ſucceſs. By her perſuaſion, as I did not enjoy 
my health at York, I alſo removed to Mancheſter, 
where I ſtaid five years, and found many friends. In 
the mean time, my daughter had gone to London, 
and meeting with good encouragement, ſhe ſent for 


her younger brother, and ed me to join her. 
Dr. Wilſon, her huſpand, was now dead. I went to 


London in the year 1782, where I found that Anna 


was going to marry an attorney, a man of no extra- 
ordinary character. I therefore took lodgings in the 
Strand for myſelf and Minia. My youngeſt daugh- 
ter, Minia, was not ſo handſome and accompliſhed, 
but ſhe could vie with ker eldeſt ſiſter in many things. 
A young midſhipman in London courted and married 
her; the connection was by no means pleafing to me, 
but as Fielding expreſſes it, a moth might as ſoon be 
perſuaded from the flame of a candle, as the young: 
heart from the obje of its love. Soon after this mar- 
riage, I went to live with my eldeſt daughter, and 
we were joined by my two ſons. Anna, during the 
boundleſs diſſipation of her firſt huſband, had con- 
tracted an extravagant turn of mind, and it now 


_ - leemed to increaſe on her; however, we had buſineſs 


in the arts I have mentioned, and fortune ſmiled, 

My eldeſt fon was alfo thoughtleſs and extravagant ; 

but his brother was the riſing ſtar of our family; ſe- 
date and prudent, with a ſoul ſuperlatively formed 
for the arts of painting and muſic. At this time my 
daughter Anna married a Mr. — ſtationer in 
Fleet-ftreet. 

My gentle and wherding: Minia was now to. 
taſte of ſorrow. The huſband ſhe had married could 
not maintain her. I therefore took a houſe near Groſ- 
venor Square, and with my daughter Minia, my 
two ſons, and her huſband, opened a ſhop, the firſt 
of the kind in London, for various ſorts of fancy 
works; and here, Madam, Imight have made a ſecond 
fortune. Our ſhop was crowded with nobility, and 
we were alſo employed in teaching the firſt families in 
England. His Grace the Duke of D——, made us 


knotyn to Lady Charlotte Finch, who was of infinite 
ſervice to us. Windſor Caſtle, the place of my fa- 
ther's nativity, is now otnamegted with great variety 
of this kind of work. How little did my royal anceſ- 
tor foreſee, that his unfortunate grand- daughter ſhould 
be reduced for daily bread, to decorate thoſe ſcenes of 
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his vices; but my ſad tory ſeems to realize the-curſe 
of old, that the wickedneſs of the fathers ſhall be 
viſited upon the children to the third and fourth ge- 
neration. Whilſt I was thus ſucceſsfully eſtabliſhed 


in my new undertaking, Mr. Clarke, who had not 
forgot the roughneſs of a tar, had ſome words with a 


woman, and in his paſſion called her a w 
ſhe moſt certainly was, if there can be ſuch a thing. 
He was called before the Engliſh inquiſition, the Bi- 
ſhops Court, which is well known to GET all other 
courts for expence ; which expences fell on me and 

his poor wife. All we could make was ſcarcely ſuffici- 
ent to bo ſatiafy the rapaciouſneſs of the lawyers. Things 
were in this ſituation, when my eldeſt daughter was 
ſeized with a fatal cancer, under which ſhe linger- 
ed for twelve months, and then died. Madam, you 
will ſee me rapidly finking beneath the weight of ac- 
cumulated afflictions. My daughter Minia, who had 


-undergone more fatigue both in body and mind 
than her delicate conſtitution could bear, having in 


three years born three children, ſhe was ordered to 


| breathe the country air. Leaving, therefore, with me 
her two eldeft infants, ſhe went to Southampton. Du- 
ring her ſtay, the eldeſt took a putrid fever, of which 


ſhe died, and I and my youngeſt ſon took the infec-' 
tion. When my child returned, ſhe found us in this 
ſtate, and her own health I ſaw was nearly ſpent. 
However, we got through the winter, and as my 


ſtrength was returning, I expected a propoſal to go 


down to Northampton, to teach ſome ladies of rank 


there. 
Minia, her huſband, and children, ſet out with 
me. We parted at Northampton, they intending to 


go further north, but only reached Leiceſter, when - 


ſhe could proceed no further. To this place I haft- 
ened, having been informed of her danger ; ; but, in a 
few days, ſhe expired in my arms. 

Sure heaven had beſtowed its choiceſt blefficignd on 
my gentle Minia. She was fo affectionate, mild, and 
. thouny the cold ne has lon 8 dee her 
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from my fight, ſhe will for ever dwell in the imagi- 
nation of her fond mother. 
After her funeral was over, I ſet ( wah my two 

infant grand-children, who had only me to look up 
to for education and-bread. The youngeſt, when J 
took her out of her dying mother's arms, did not ap- 
pear that ſhe could Ive for many days. I only reached 
Harburry the firſt night, which I expected would have 
been the laſt of her life. Next morning I ſet out and 
convyed her in my arms, as every jolt of the carri- 
age ſeemed to threaten her deſtruction. Seeing a re- 
putable looking man by the fide of us, I aſked if he 
was going the ſame way, and begged of him to come 
into the chaiſe that we might ride the more ſteadily. 
It was not long before an accident happened to one 
of our horſes, which might have proved fatal to us all; 
and it was this man who ſaved our lives, by extricat- 
ing us from the carriage. This event ſeemed to re- 
alize an opinion I have ſometime encouraged, that 
in many inſtances the good we enjoy ariſes from cir- 
cumſtances independent of human prudence and fore- 
ſight. It was to the care of this kind ſtranger that 
we were enabled to purſue, our way, by repairing our 
misfortune, while I ſat alone beneath the ſhelter of a 
Hedge. My little grand-child was extended on my 
knees, whole life ſeemed departing with every breath. 
My watching and my care, however, was not in vain; 
for my poor lamb was preſerved. to taſte of future ſor- 
rows. Ina little time, Mr. Clarke, my child's huſband, - 
came to Northampton; as ſoon as he {aw his children, 
he threw himſelf into an agony of grief. I got him put 
to bed, and a fever inſued. In his delirium he ſpoke of 
ſhooting me and his children, and doing the ſame to 
himſelf over his wite's grave. For a long time I did. 
not think myſelf ſafe with him; and his illneſs added 
greatly to my expence. 

When I had finiſhed my ladies at Northampton, a 
letter from my eldeſt fon, who was at Birmingham, 
inclined me to go to him. Before we reached the 
firſt ſtage from Northampton, a blood veſſel burſt in 
Mr. Clarke's breaſt, an his life ſeemed to be iſſuing 
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out at every ſtep. We were obliged to ſtop all night. 
Next morning he was ſomething better, and we ſet 
off again and reached Coventry. But in the night I 
Was awaked, being informed he could not live till 
morning, having loſt ſome quarts of blood. A phy- 
fician was ſent for, who ſeemed to entertain poor hopes 
of him. Here was I confined. for ſome days with a 
man, thought to be dying, and two infants, the eldeſt 
not three years of age. But humanity being the true 
characteriſtic of the Engliſh nation, I was treated 
with the utmoſt attention by Mrs. Wilſon, (I think the 
fign is the Half-Moon. ) As ſoon as Mr. Clarke could 
be moved, we ſet off for Birmingham. We put up 
at the Red Lion, where my ſon had been for ſome 
months, and where he had ſpent ſome ſcores of pounds. 
This vulgar low bred woman received me and my 
infants, even with bad manners. How great a contraſt 
to the obliging Mrs. Willon. Next morning I bade a- 
dieu to this mercenary woman, and took a lodging at 
the top of Spireal-ſtreet, where I ſtaid near two years. 
Soon after I was ſettled there, my youngeſt fon, whom 
I had left at London, who excelled peculiarly in land- 
ſcape painting, and was employed as an artiſt in that 
line, called on me, being on his way to Ireland, to 
take views of the lakes and other beautiful ſcenes 
in that country. His ſtay with me was ſhort, but re- 
queſted his eldeft brother and Clarke, to endeavour to 
make me happy, by paying me every attention; add- 
ing, that at his return, which would not exceed two 
months, he would take ' me and my two dependent 
infants back with him to London, where he had been 
promiſed a ſituation, though a young artiſt, that in- 
ſured him three hundred pounds a-year. How bright 
was the proſpect, for he was-my darling child, and 
my Benjamin. 

A letter, in five weeks ſtir parting with him, came, 
informing me that this favourite fon was in his filent 
grave; in mercy, perhaps, removed from ſorrow to 
brighter ſcenes, ſurpaſing even thoſe his elevated fancy 
tormed, or that his magic pencil drew. Whilſt my heart 
was yet bleeding with this freſh wound, my eldeſt 
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ſon and Clarke left me; having, however, promiſed to 
remit me a guinea a. week. Onthis, with what I could 
obtain by teaching, I and my little ones and a maid 
might live comfortably. A few guineas only came; 
Clarke died at Derby, and ſoon after, I was informed 
| from Dover that my ſon was on his way to France. If 
| he be dead I know not; two years are paſt ſince he left 
[ me friendleſs and forlorn. 5 

It was at this period, Madam, that like Niobe in 
tears, I was firſt introduced to your notice. For 
four generations I had known your family in Scot- 
land, and experienced the balm of their ſympathy in 
my adverſe fortune. To whom could I, with fo 
much propriety, make my ſorrows known, as to the 
living image of my former friends. For, alas! I 
have been long a mourner under the ſevere effects 
of that curſe pronounced by the Romans of old, may 
he outlive his friends. 

Since that time, Madam, you 1 known the 
nature of my ſufferings. Having loſt my favourite 
grandchild by a tedious illneſs, I myſelf by ſickneſs 
and many other accompanyments of woe, have oft- 
en fancied myſelf the living image of Count Ugolino 
in Sir Joſhua's Cavern of Deſpair. 

My preſent caſe at this time, reduced to thoſe 
of providing for myſelfand orphan grandchild; in the 
ſixty-ninth year of my age, diſqualifies me for a la- 
borious attention, even to my favourite works. And 
my imagination involuntarily wandering back to for- 
mer ſcenes of ſorrow, dwelling on the tale of the 
times of old, the deeds of days of other years, is in- 
ſenſibly become leſs capable of new creation, even 

in my former delightful works of fancy. Thus de- 
prived of my children, deſerted by the world, and 
neglected by thoſe to whom I am nearly allied by 
ties of blood, I thankfully, and joyfully accept 
your propoſal of preſenting my caſe to the Court. 
To the Dukes of Richmond and Grafton, who are. 
each, like me, deſcended from a king, but not like me, 
a miſerable inheritor of his misfortunes. Thus, Ma- 


dam, I reſign to your conduct the future fortune of 


1 
my orphan grand-child. The wealth of nations can- 
not heal the wounds yet bleeding at my heart; nor 
can the mines of India recal my children from the 
filent grave. That grave to which alone I look for 
an oblivion of cares. Vet Madam, by your inter- 
poſition, I yet may paſs in peace the future cloſin g 


ſcenes of lite, whilſt one mild gleam of ſetting * 
ſhines on my an. hours. 


ANNA ROBERTSON. 
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